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WOODCUTS BY ALBERT DURER 

TOR those who have not been familiar 
with Renaissance woodcuts, the following 
notes may be of use in looking at the Diirer 
woodcuts now hung in the Print Galleries. 

In one of the floor cases there are ex- 
hibited side by side the original wood 
blocks for the Decollation of Saint Cath- 
erine and Samson and the Lion, and early 
impressions from them. As can easily 
be seen, the cutting of the blocks involved 
not only a good deal of labor and a quite 
considerable amount of skill, but a great 
deal of time. There is nothing to prove 
that Diirer himself cut these, or any of the 
other blocks from which his woodcuts were 
printed, and every reason to believe that the 
work was done by one or another pro- 
fessional woodcutter, or Formschneider, as 
they were then called. This fact might 
tempt people to say that, then, the im- 
pressions from the blocks can not be 
" original" — but any such deduction would 
be wrong, for they are most highly original 
in the sense of not at all being reproduc- 
tions. Diirer drew his design in ink on the 
plank of wood, drawing each line just as he 
wanted it to appear in the print. The 
cutter then took the plank and with his 
knife and gouge cut away every bit of the 
surface that was not covered by Diirer's 
lines. Ideally he did not touch the draw- 
ing at all, simply the white spaces between 
the ink lines. He brought nothing to the 
work of art, not a single line did he insert 
or change. Certainly he could by being 
clumsy spoil the lines, but he added noth- 
ing of his own. Artistically he simply 
didn't count as a factor, any more than the 
acid does with which an etching is made — 
because he was really only a human mor- 
dant. 

Theoretically the woodcut is the simplest 
of all the old-fashioned graphic techniques, 
infinitely simpler than any etching, en- 
graving, mezzotint, or stipple. Any one 
who has ever carved his initials on the top 
of his school desk has made a woodcut, and 
knows the technique. But because of this 
simplicity, the woodcut is also the most 
difficult of them all. Anybody who is not 
utterly stupid and whose fingers are not all 



thumbs can learn to make a print in one 
of the other mediums that will not be too 
dreadful — for they are all of them great 
schemes for camouflaging poor draughts- 
manship. The woodcut, however, is so 
simple that it is impossible to disguise what 
is really going on it — either it is well drawn, 
and a good woodcut, or it is poorly drawn, 
and a bad one; there is never anything to 
divert or distract one's attention from that 
fundamental question. And as the world 
knows, good draughtsmanship, for all that 
it looks so very easy when we see it, is really 
the hardest thing of all to learn. There 
are so few really great draughtsmen, and 
so many amazing technicians, that the mere 
counting up of names proves the point. 

People are met, from time to time, who 
refuse to pay serious attention to woodcuts 
on the ground that they are "just wood- 
cuts," their enunciation of the phrase im- 
plying that a woodcut is too common and 
ordinary a thing, too vulgar even, for the 
likes of them. Of course there is no reply 
to make to such an attitude as this. It is 
so much like that of the man who didn't 
like spinach, that it precludes any dis- 
cussion. All that one can do is to say that 
a number of highly intelligent persons, like 
Diirer and Holbein, and Titian and Rubens, 
and Blake and Daumier, have made or de- 
signed woodcuts, and that handsome is as 
handsome does, and to advise those people 
to dismount from their high horses and 
give their spectacles a fresh rub with a 
plain linen handkerchief because silk won't 
help a bit. 

If they do get down and rub their glasses, 
they will possibly see that the plain paper 
which shines so brilliantly between the 
good solid black lines of the woodcut is 
very nice after all, and even, conceivably, 
that the beautiful texture of the mellow 
old handmade paper is infinitely handsomer 
than the brown ink which modern etchers 
have got into the habit of putting all over 
their etchings like so much Worcestershire 
sauce. For, you see, ink smeared all over 
a print is exactly like a bottled condiment, 
it is only put on because the thing that it 
covers isn't good enough to pass muster 
without its aid. And when people don't 
like Renaissance woodcuts because they 
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are so plain, they are just like people in the 
restaurant who cover their food all over 
with some bottled sauce before they even 
taste it — one can tell offhand what dreadful 
kinds of things they have grown accustomed 
to, poor dears. 

Now there is no denying the fact that 
the Renaissance woodcut as compared with 
the typical modern etching is coarse of 
texture — so strong and brilliant that one 
can actually see it across the room and tell 
what it represents from that distance. 
This is possibly disconcerting to persons 
who have become accustomed to seeing the 
prints about their walls simply as little 
black or gray or brown spots which couldn't 
be seen at all were it not for the nice white 
paper mats that surround them. But, 
after all, it is hardly fair to dislike a work 
of art because you can actually see it — 
since it would seem as though that were 
what it was intended for. This bigness and 
strength, therefore, instead of being a 
blemish is really a virtue; more even than 
that, it is the very reason why woodcuts are 
so nice, they are really black and really 
white, and never those in-between, indeci- 
sive things, that people call half-tones. 

Now "half-tone" is more than a mere 
name for the certain kind of photographic 
reproduction with which our books and 
magazines are illustrated, it is far more 
than that — it is a psychological aberration 
which has afflicted a large part of the world. 
Artists, no matter what their medium, work 
in half-tone, from the etcher who smears ink 
all around, and the sculptor who never 
makes a direct statement of a plane, to the 
writer who is afraid of a clear, simple sen- 
tence and says "as it were" instead of "is." 
And this is the real trouble with the old 
woodcuts, in so many modern eyes, they 
are full of the "ises" and "ares" of affirma- 
tion, and guiltless of the "possiblys" and 
"perhapses" of hesitation and indecision. 
The really good ones all have an air as 
though repeating to themselves the refrain 
" I know what I know." 

Then there is one other point. I have 
just said that the old woodcuts are black 
and white, which is a very important thing, 
and not nearly so trite as it sounds, because 
back of it there lies a simple optical fact 



which is of the greatest importance to any 
one who is interested in the whys and where- 
fores of prints. Every one has seen how 
some prints are brilliant and others soggy, 
but few people have ever stopped to think 
what it is that causes the difference. It is 
just this, that in some prints the whites 
stand out, and they are the brilliant ones, 
while in others the whites are hidden and 
obscured, and they are the soggy ones. It 
all comes back to the whites, and to the 
fact that it is the whites that make the 
picture, not the blacks. Black, any stu- 
dent of optics will tell you, we can't see — 
wherever there are black lines, the paper 
under them has been blotted out so that 
it doesn't exist any more, because so far as 
seeing is concerned it has been covered up 
by a little piece of darkest midnight. The 
whites we do see, and it is the shapes and 
forms and contours of the whites that make 
the picture for us. 

Curiously enough, in the woodcut, this 
optical truth is true also in the actual 
making of the print — the work of the wood- 
cutter has all gone into making the whites 
and not the blacks, it is the whites that 
he has cut and fashioned and trimmed 
into shape, and the blacks are merely the 
parts that he hasn't bothered with. At 
first this seems an odd point of view, 
and very queer, but once one accustoms 
oneself to it it is simple and obvious 
enough, and it explains a great many things 
which previously one was merely rather 
dumbly conscious of. Also it affords a 
remarkably good working test for the good- 
ness or badness of prints, a sort of aesthetic 
touchstone which, while far from infallible, 
is still as little fallible as any. It will never 
solve any of the mysterious questions 
to which personality gives rise, but so long 
as people are going to go around ooking 
at prints and saying that this is a good 
woodcut or etching, as the case may be, 
and this a bad one, without ever thinking 
anything about draughtsmanship or com- 
position or imagination, it is as good a rule 
as we can find to test the validity of state- 
ments about the goodness and badness cf 
prints. At least it asks whether they are good 
black and white, things, that is, which are 
really white and in some places really black. 
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Finally there is another thing about these 
old woodcuts which should be borne in 
mind and that is that they were popular 
in the fullest and best sense of the word. 
Like certain wonderful texts, they were 
printed and reprinted in vast quantities, 
and sold for very small sums so that the 
poorest in the land could and did possess 
them in intimacy at home. As matter of 
fact, the poor still can and do have them 
in vast quantities, because they have been 
copied and facsimiled as no other designs 
ever have been. Even during the war in 
Germany they published sets of facsimiles, 
most excellent ones too, at prices running 
as low as a few cents apiece, and their 
publishers found them most advantageous 
merchandise, for they seem to have been 
sold in the greatest quantities. 

Now there is something in this that is 
worth thinking about. Sets of prints made 
four hundred and more years ago that are 
still in the heyday of their broad popularity 
are not everywhere to be found, and some- 
thing very real must lie back of it. Perhaps 
it can best be explained by an analogy. 

From the collector's point of view there 
can be no question about the fact that, as 
compared with a copy of "Hamlet" dated 
this very year, that famous and much- 
discussed first edition of which but two 
copies are known is much the more desir- 
able. One costs but the equivalent of 
breakfast in a dairy lunch; possession of the 
other confers immortality in the memories 
of collectors. And yet from another point 
of view, an ordinary one perhaps, that first 
edition is far from being so remarkable 
as the other, which is perhaps of the three 
thousand four hundred and sixty-seventh 
edition. The number of books that have 
been printed once is legion — perhaps the 
worst thing one says of a book is that it was 
printed ''once." But three thousand four 
hundred and sixty-seven, not copies, but 
editions, is something not only very rare 
but something quite extraordinary, because 
it means so very much. It goes back of 
editions entirely, discards the physical 
object, and presents us not with so much 
torn and tattered paper, but with Hamlet, 
a living thing in which men, not merely 
some people, still find interest. Had there 



never been but those two copies of 1603 
in existence — one may ask what would they 
bring, and where would be their fame, for 
both price and notoriety are based on the 
existence of all those millions and millions 
of later copies. And it is in these that 
the greatness of "Hamlet" lies. 

Now as for Diirer, much the same is true. 
His greatness is not to be found in the 
priceless and unequaled impressions in the 
Museum or in any other "collection," but 
in the thousands and thousands of mediocre 
impressions, of copies, and of reproductions, 
with which the world is filled, for they mean 
that he lives and moves in men's minds 
and does not lie perdu, solander-boxed 
for the privy inspection of the few. 

The great majority of people who know 
and admire Diirer's work today have never 
even seen an original impression from one 
of his plates or blocks. They know and 
possess his work in reproduction of every 
kind and size from a post card up, and they 
get what they look for, what they want, 
from those reproductions. Some people 
say of certain artists that their work is so 
superlatively fine and delicate it cannot be 
reproduced, and can only be appreciated 
and understood from the very finest orig- 
inals. But one may very justly query 
whether any such butterfly-wing beauty as 
this is really more than that beaute du 
diable which is one of the attributes of 
youth and freshness, a cosmetic beauty 
which is no more than skin deep and quite 
unfit to stand the passing of time. Real 
beauty lies so much deeper than that, that 
it is impervious to such little things as 
time and wear and facsimile. In fact, the 
facsimile and the close copy may very well 
be regarded as the colanders of real beauty; 
what won't pass through is doubtfully 
worth while. 

And so it is with these woodcuts, they 
have been more printed, more copied, more 
facsimiled, than any other prints ever 
made, and whatever the collector may think 
of them in his desire for exclusiveness, the 
great world knows that in them there is 
more of what it wants in the way of a print 
than in any other prints which have ever 
been made, they are really great pictures 
that suffer less in reproduction — i. e. in 
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reprinting, like Shakespeare or the Bible — 

than anything else it has ever found. And 

that is saying a very great deal, for after all 

a print is a print, that 

is, a picture of which a 

great many duplicates 

are and can be made. 

If duplicates can't be 

made, what actually is 

made may be very 

lovely, but really is it a 

print? W. M. I., Jr. 

EIGHTEENTH- 
CENTURY DECO- 
RATIVE PANELS 

Whether or 

not we are about to 
have a revival of the 
French "period" in 
decoration is a ques- 
tion, but it is certain 
that there is and will 
continue to be a great 
freshening of interest 
in French decorative 
art, particularly in its 
eighteenth-century 
phases. In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to 
note the rapid recru- 
descence of the painted 
panel as a means of 
interior decoration. 
The great variety of 
precedent offered by 
eighteenth-century 
France in this particu- 
lar is practically un- 
rivaled. From Gillot 
and Watteau to Prieur 
and Rousseau de la 
Rottier the French dec- 
orators have shown 
themselves masters of 
this form of treatment 
not only in technique 
but in composition, 
form, and color. It is not, 
an art in the grand manner, 
thoroughly expressive of the times and its 
requirements, as is proved by its rapid 




FIG. I. PAINTED PANEL 
FRENCH, I780-9O 



of course, 
but an art 



decay under the formalism of the Empire. 
In the fifteenth century the Venetian, 
Marco Polo, amazed his contemporaries 
with the marvels of 
far Cathay, but it re- 
mained for the eigh- 
teenth-century decora- 
tors to give visible 
form to this vague 
wonderland which was 
hardly even then clearly 
identified with the 
scarcely less mysteri- 
ous China of tea and 
porcelain. In the ac- 
companying illustra- 
tion (fig. 2) from the 
Hoentschel Collection 
we get a glimpse of this 
topsy-turvy creation 
with its Lilliputian pop- 
ulation and vegetation 
unknown to mundane 
botany. 

The canvas 1 prob- 
ably formed one of a 
series- used in the dec- 
oration of a room, as 
the composition indi- 
cates some sort of 
balanced arrangement. 
Its design recalls very 
strongly the fantasies 
of Jean Pillement. 
About Pillement little 
is known save that he 
was born at Lyons in 
1727, studying there 
and in Paris. For a 
time he was employed 
as a designer in the fac- 
tory of the Gobelins, 
later apparently be- 
coming an itinerant 
painter, visiting Eng- 
land, Germany, Aus- 
tria, and Portugal. In 
the course of his trav- 
els he seems to have 
built up a reputation, for he became painter 
to the King of Poland and to Marie An- 
toinette before dying at the very respect- 
1 Ace. No. 07.225.281. 52! in. x 31 in. 
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